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plug the hole where Corap's army had been. In the practically un-
defended Allied rear areas the German armored divisions could go
where they chose. It was soon apparent that they were going west-
ward toward the sea, closely followed by motorized infantry divi-
sions, and these in turn followed by ordinary divisions making
forced marches. In this direction no natural obstacles barred their
path, for they were, in general, following the low and easy water-
shed between the streams flowing into the Channel and those
which empty into the North Sea.

Throughout the third week in May newspapers talked of "the
battle of the bulge," meaning the bulge which the Germans had
driven into the Allied line, but there was no such battle. The Ger-
mans rushed on practically unopposed. On May 21 their armor
reached tidewater, cutting off the Belgian Army, the British Expe-
ditionary Force, and those French troops which had originally ad-
vanced into Belgium. The invaders then turned northward and
dashed up the coast into the rear areas of their trapped victims, seek-
ing to cut them off from their remaining access to the sea.

During the last ten days of May, by 1914-18 standards the trace of
the "front," roughly shown on the map on the foflowing pages, was
absurd. According to the point of view, the situation was either a
farce or a nightmare. Instead of the flattish segment of a circle or at
least the blunt triangle formed by the penetrations of the last war,
the new salient which the Germans now thrust forward was like a
bulb supported only by a stalk thinner than itself. By the prece-
dents of twenty years ago, such a monstrosity should have been
promptly pinched out, trapping its occupants. Instead, even when
its stalk was a little narrowed by such weak counterattacks as the
Allies were able to deliver, still the amazing bulb continued to
swell like a fantastic plant in a movie.

On May 28, the nineteenth day of the operation, the Belgian
Army surrendered. The northern French units and the British,
their communications cut by the German salient and .themselves
already short of supplies and especially of munitions, must now re-
treat by sea through. Dunkirk, the one possible avenue of escape left
to them.

Although on the map such a position looks hopeless, at this point
another unprecedented turn of fortune characteristic of the new
mobility swung the balance somewhat to the side of the Allies. Al-